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MUSIC. 

THE DECLINE OF THE OPERA. 

The traditional New Zealander, perched upon the crumbling 
abutment of London Bridge, pondering the ruins of St. Paul's, has 
a parallel in the ancient New Yorker, wandering gloomily around 
the Battery, lamenting the decline of the opera. Each sees what 
has not actually occurred, though neither event is beyond the 
reach of possibility. The Aldine is not as old as the nineteenth 
century, and makes no claims for admission to the " Bald-Headed 
Club." It can hardly, therefore, sympathize very heartily with the 
croakers who think the opera died by transplantation from Castle 
Garden to the higher and more frigidly fashionable up-town lati- 
tudes. But it does see that the opera is not all that it should be, 
nor is it sure that the lament of Castle Garden may not have some 
degree of appropriateness, even this season, when we are supposed 
to be having the opera "in a style," as the advertisements grandil- 
oquently announce, " of unprecedented magnificence." 

The two companies were heralded with a flourish of trumpets 
more astounding than the noisy march in " Faust; " and columns 
"of displayed advertisements in the daily papers exalted the virtues 
respectively of the one at the expense of the other. Each claimed 
the greatest living prima-donna, the most remarkable tenors, the 
best of baritones, and a host of lesser lights, in small-caps, whose 
excellence is known better by print than by actual audience. 

Our friend at the Battery felt little encouragement from what he 
facetiously styled "managerial balderdash." He even spoke so 
unguardedly as to insinuate that operatic reputations are made and 
lost in the papers, and that managers understand the necessity of 
investing their money where it will do the most good — with the 
" critics." Far be it from us to admit the truth of this caustic in- 
dictment. Old age has soured the " ancient's " disposition, blunted 
his perceptive faculties, and, in this era of enterprise, he fails to 
appreciate the relation of the puff-direct to legitimate business. 

The two companies under the two Maxes — Strakosch and 
Maretzek — opened about the same time, and unfortunately just 
in season to catch the surge and swell of the financial wave which 
originated among the "brokers and breakers" of Wall Street. 
Strakosch had the Academy of Music — a decided advantage in 
point of location. Maretzek braved the Grand Opera House, 
which has not been recognized as the resort of Euterpe. At least, 
fashionable New York was not present at the christening, and it is 
with things as with men and women, they were as well out of the 
world as out of the fashion. 

Of the rival prime-donne, Strakosch has Nilsson. The"ancient" 
was willing to admit that Sweden had earned the gratitude of the 
musical world in producing a Jenny Lind and a Nilsson in the 
same century, but then he spoilt the concession by making invidi- 
ous comparisons somewhat to the detriment of the latter. These 
we were unable to combat, hot having been issued when the 
Swedish Nightingale was caught up by Barnum, and made Genin 
the hatter famous by his fabulous expenditure for a choice of 
boxes on the opening night. 

(We digress a little, parenthetically to state that the Barnum who 
is now making his thirtieth or fortieth "farewell tour," with an 
" unparalleled show," which cost, of course, more than enough to 
pay the national debt, is the very same Barnum recalled by the 
"ancient," with all of his early capacity for adorning the truth 
with a halo of exaggeration which draws unnumbered thousands, 
and sends no one away disappointed.) 

That Nilsson is among the most notable of a half-dozen prime- 
donne who have ever visited America, we think there can- be no 
reasonable question. Her voice has richness and depth, with a 
perfection in execution rarely acquired. Add to this a remarkable 
dramatic power, and the solution of her strength in controlling her 
large audiences is easy. The opera is itself an anomaly, for in 
real life people do not sing themselves into a passion, make love in 
musical measure, or die to the slow and jerky music of their own 
voices. Plain John Smith does not thrust his rapier into vulgar 
William Jones, with his throat distended to attain the applause- 
catching chest C. Wherefore, when an operatic vocalist,! despite 
the trammels of time and tune, can evince a dramatic power that 
sways her hearers, she may be accounted great ; and this is emi- 
nently true of Nilsson. Nor does she lose in interest by her pro- 
tracted stay with us. In voice and action she seems richer and 
freer than a year ago. , 

Of the other established members of this troupe little need be 
said. Annie Louise Cary sings and acts with an intelligence and 
warmth that are refreshing in these days when the ratio of brains 
to voice is sadly disproportioned. America has no reason to be 
' ashamed of such productions as she, the Pattis, Clara Louise' 
Kellogg, Adelaide Phillipps, and Minnie Hauck, who are "native 
and to the manner born." Mons. Capoul, the tenor of last season, 
does not impress us favorably. Less mannerism and a more con- 
scientious regard for the music would make him more acceptable. 
In "Faust," as the impassioned lover of " Margherita,-' and in 
" Mignon," he has free scope for his Frenchisms, and we wish he 
had less opportunity of showing what is, after all, only a kind' of 
emasculated sentiment which detracts from his best, and oftentimes 
really commendable musical efforts. 

Of the new soprani, Mile. Ostava Torriani, born in Germany, 
though of Swedish parents, has made a decided sensation. By the 
illness of Mile. Maresi, called at short notice to take the leading 
part, Lucy Ashton, in "Lucia di Lammermoor," she gave the 
audience a genuine and delightful surprise. With, perhaps, less 
of artistic finish in execution, she has a more sympathetic voice 
than Maresi. It is, moreover, young and fresh, and capable of 
still greater development. 

Campanini, ticketed from Europe as the legitimate successor of 
Mario (how many Marios have landed on our shores and vanished 
after a first appearance !), is, in truth, a tenor of unusual merit. 
He belies the commonly accepted attributes of the usual operatic 
tenor (tall, awkward, and with a voice rivaled in slendemess only 
by the legs), and is short, thickset, firmly knit together, with a 
manly voice and well-developed calves, that walk the stage with 
decision and empressement. We missed both the exquisite sweet- 
ness and execrable acting of Brignoli — getting in their place a 
melodious voice, warm and impassioned, full and clear, especially 
in the head register, and dashing at the chest C with a courage 
born of precision and certainty. We heard him once when our 



climate seemed to have dealt unfairly with him, but there can be no 
question that the popular verdict is in his favor, and that he may 
imitate Nilsson by investing his earnings in American real estate, 
and settle down to a life's work among us. We make a similar sug- 
gestion to Signors Maurel and Nannetti. The first possesses one 
of the most noble baritone voices we have heard in many years. If 
Santley is to be accepted as a standard, we prefer it to his, for it is 
not dwarfed by coldness or apparent carelessness in the delivery. 

Nannetti is deficient somewhat in strength in the lower register, 
but in all other respects his voice and manner are exceedingly 
agreeable. In concerted pieces the roundness and delicacy of his 
tones are in happy contrast to the guttural harshness too common 
on the operatic stage. 

Thus having disposed of the principal artists seriatim, not much 
remains to be said. For why try the patience of our readers with 
an account of the " ancient and honorables " who comprise the 
chorus, and belong, we are sure, to the 

" Few, the immortal ones 
Who were not born to die ? " 

Our fathers heard them in their youth at Castle Garden, and our 
children's children will doubtless recognize in them the familiar 
forms of those of whom their grandfathers were wont to speak in 
'73. Signor E. Muzio handles the orchestra well ; but we wonder 
that its music is not perfect, since the score must be more familiar 
to most of the players than their bibles : and we mean no reflection 
upon their fireside piety. 

Of Maretzek's rival house, Lucca was the bright particular star 
and chief musical reliance. She is the equal of Nilsson, though 
different in style. Mile. lima di Murska, the new soprano, may 
be said to have taken the town by storm by her marvelous skill in 
execution. She sings like a bird, with somewhat of a bird's voice, 
deficient in fullness and color. Tamberlik, once a tenor of world- 
wide reputation, evinced much of his old excellence and fire. At 
times his voice attained the most brilliant effects, and there are a 
distinctness in his enunciation and purity in the delivery of each 
tone that still maintain his right to supremacy. His manly pres- 
ence and vigor still gain him the quick and ready appreciation of 
his hearers. .His voice, however, could not always be depended 
upon, and while there was no lack of energy in his dramatic work, 
the tremolo in his notes told a tale of better days that will never 
comeback. 

We know a distinguished clergyman whose name is in every- 
body's mouth, whose special prayer is that Providence will give 
him grace to know when his powers begin to fail and to retire from 
the pulpit rather than to preach on through mediocrity' to the im- 
becility of exhausted old age. It should be the prayer of some 
singers whom the public know without our naming them, to prefer 
the fame of their great days to the paltry shekels gleaned now on 
the strength of a former reputation. 

Jamet has a noble voice and is a most valuable member of the 
company. The troupe having had a fair introduction here, will 
make' a successful tour through the provinces, taking Havana par- 
ticularly in its route, where Tamberlik will meet his old friends arid 
receive his most cordial welcome. 

With two Italian companies in New York, to contest also the 
general operatic field, it took more than ordinary courage to organ- 
ize a troupe to give English opera, or more properly opera in Eng- 
lish ; for of English operas we have few available, and those not of 
the best. Wallace, Balfe, and our own Bristow have done some 
things in that line, but the public seem to prefer rather the Italian 
and German operas with imbecile translations that are enough to 
superinduce idiocy in the performers. And yet this very prefer- 
ence drives really meritorious composers into Italy to acquire the 
language and reach the musical public through that medium which 
it seems to like all the better because not understood, We have 
just heard that George Carter (one of that noted quartet of Carter 
Brothers, who in Toronto, New York and London, have earned 
a more than local reputation), after successfully producing a can- 
tata on Longfellow's " Evangeline," has gone to Italy to finish his 
opera of "Rosamunde" with Italian libretto. By this means he 
expects, and doubtless will gain, the recognition which Englishmen 
and Americans deny to compositions in their mother-tongue. 

We are glad to know that Miss Kellogg and her excellent com- 
pany have been everywhere received with marked favor. She is a 
special favorite, and a good example of what America may do in 
musical education and training. 

Thus cursorily reviewing the work of the past few months, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the lament of Castle Garden is 
premature, and that the " ancient " does not see and hear with un- 
prejudiced faculties. There are, it is true, notable deficiencies, the 
greatest of which is the propensity to enrich the solo performances 
at the expense of the rest of the opera. What a meagre firmament 
we should have if all but the planets were blotted out ; and who is 
the coming man to whom the musical world can -look for an opera 
that will be equal in every part and put upon the stage as its com- 
poser intended? When will the days of " grand armies " of thirty 
chorus singers, or " immense fites " of fifty poorly endowed men 
and maidens (gayly caparisoned in cambric and cotton velvets) 
cease to murder good music and excite the ridicule and contempt 
of intelligent audiences ? In the promised shrinkage of values, we 
trust the prices to stars will have a healthy contraction, and the sum 
thus saved be deposited, not in the pockets of the managers, but in 
a fund for the employment of adequate choruses, orchestra, and 
properties* for the proper .production of opera. 



exceedingly brilliant. Unfortunately for the Academy, many of 
the finest pictures are painted to order, passing directly from the 
studio to the private gallery. 

In the Tenth Street Studio Building we find Mr. J . G. Brown 
hard at work upon his characteristic pictures of child life. He 
spent the summer in Ulster County, New Yfcrk, and brought to 
the city a portfolio of some thirty sketches. Some of his latest pic- 
tures are "Swinging on the Gate," "Holding On," (a boy with 
his little brother on his back crossing a country stream), and " The 
Homeless Newsboy," of whom there are hundreds in the city. 
With healthy, apple-faced children, and bits of landscape full of 
sunshine, Mr. Brown's pictures are very pleasing. 

Mr. William F. De Haas spent the summer sketching off the 
coast of Maine, in the vicinity of Saco Bay and the Isle of Shoals. 
He has upon his easel three charming coast scenes near Mount 
Desert, Biddeford, and the Isle of Shoals. The rush of water, the 
mirror-like beach, the passing shower, the bright sunshine, are all 
carefully studied by Mr. De Haas. Formerly he painted land- 
scapes altogether, and was fond of sketching in Pennsylvania. In 
his studio we saw a fine autumn scene, filled with the soft hazy 
effect of a lingering October day, representing a view upon the 
Susquehanna River. 

Mr. M. F. H. De Haas, whose pictures sometimes embellish the 
pages of The Aldine, spent most of the summer on Star Island, 
which he considers the gem of the Isle of Shoals. He has finished 
to order two large coast scenes, and is working upon a dark, 
gloomy picture, suffused with the red glow of the sinking sun, 
which he calls " The Abandoned Ship." It is a mid-ocean scene. 
Prang's latest chromo is after a picture by Mr. De Haas, and is 
called " Sunset Glow on the Coast of Maine." It is a faithful 
reproduction of the original. Mr. De Haas's great naval picture 
of Commodore Farragut passing New Orleans, is still in bis studio. 
This was a favorite picture with the late admiral, and is historically 
correct in detail ! It should find a resting-place in Washington. 
J. Beaufain-Irving has recently finished three little gems in his 
well-known style. They are called " The Recital," " The Book- 
worm," and " The Troubadour." These are remarkable for their 
exquisite finish, strong light, and harmonious detail. 

J. C. Nicoll spent the summer sketching the coast scenes around 
the Grand Menan Island, at the mouth of the Bay of. Fundy, near 
Eastport, Maine. The cliffs on the shore of this island, rocky and 
crowned with great pine trees, are some two hundred feet high, 
while the tide rises and falls twenty-two feet. Many ships are 
wrecked on these rocks. Mr. Nicoll has a portfolio of some forty 
sketches, many of which resemble the coast scenes made by the 
late John Frederick Kensett. 

Thomas Jensen, who has a studio in. Brooklyn, has recently 
finished a life-size and very satisfactory portrait of Judge John A. 
Lott, which is destined for the Brooklyn Court House. He is also 
painting portraits of Judge Daly of New York, and Mr. Augustin 
Daly, the theatrical manager. 

Mr. Frank Waller of New York, who sailed for Egypt early in 
November, exhibited, before his departure, five pictures from 
Egyptian subjects — fascinating in color, exquisitely painted, full 
of wonderful fineness and accuracy. These pictures were "The 
Tombs of the Caliphs," "Ruins at Karnac," "Eastern Sky at 
Sunset," " Water-Wheel on the Plain of Thebes, with Memnon in 
the Distance," and " A Group on the Desert." Mr. Waller makes 
his third visit to Egypt to fill American commissions. 

F. A. Bridgman, a young American artist, who has a studio in 
Paris, spent the fall traveling in the Pyrennees. He is best known 
by his popular pictures of "An American Circus in France," and 
"Apollo Bearing Off Cyrene." He has recently sent to Brooklyn 
two good pictures, "A Moorish Interior," and " Elaine, Maid of 
Astolat," from Tennyson. 

Henry Peters Gray is painting for Americans in Florence. One 
of his recent pictures is " The Origin of the American Flag." 

Of the American artists who have spent the summer in Europe, 
William J. Bradford, Constant Meyer, and Mr. Baker, have re- 
turned to New York, and opened their studios. A .New Orleans 
artist, M. Julio, has exhibited in New York a number of pictures, 
the most noticeable of which is a large equestrian portrait of Gen- 
erals Lee and Stonewall Jackson, representing their last meeting. 
This painting has attracted much attention in those Southern 
cities where it has been exhibited, and is destined for the Lee 
Memorial Chapel at Lexington, Va. 



ART. ' 

AMERICAN ART WORK. 

Notwithstanding the recent panic, and consequent reduc- 
tion of expenses among all classes of citizens, it is to be hoped our 
artists will not be compelled to seek in vain for orders. A walk 
through the studios of New York and Brooklyn, with a glance into 
the picture shops, reveals a general dullness in the art world, but 
finds our artists industriously at work reproducing and elaborating 
the studies from nature made during a busy summer. Landscape 
painting, marine views, and deftly drawn interiors, occupy the 
attention of a majority of our artists. If all of the beautiful pictures 
produced during the closing months of 1873 could be exhibited 
upon the walls of the National Academy, the exhibition would be 



SCULPTURE. 

The Commissioners of the Central Park, in New York, have 
wisely resolved that no statue shall be erected until five years after 
the death of the subject ; and that all models must be completed 
and submitted to the approval of a competent committee of gentle- 
men before, they can be accepted. These are wise and sensible 
regulations, which will close the gates of the park to much un- 
worthy statuary. Among the gentlemen of the committee to decide 
on models, are Benjamin R. Wihthrop, William Cullen Bryant, 
and General James Grant Wilson. Macdonald, the sculptor, has 
finished his colossal model for a statue of the late Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and it has been virtually accepted. The poet is repre- 
sented seated in the open air, in the costume of the present day, 
with a manuscript in his left hand, and a pen in the right. The 
likeness is admirable, and the pose life-like. Beneath the chair 
are volumes of manuscript, a laurel wreath, a palette and brushes, 
and other emblems. 

The statue of Lincoln, for his tomb at Springfield, 111., which 
was modeled in Italy, has been cast in bronze at Chicopee, Mass. 
Mr. Mead is now modeling in Rome the groups representing the 
Navy and the Infantry. New York City and Chicago pay for 
these; Boston and Philadelphia are expected to furnish the funds 
for the Cavalry and Artillery groups. 

Preston Powers, son of the late Hiram Powers, is engaged on 
a bust of John G. Whittier. Powers' much-admired- statue of 
"California" has been presented to the " Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum," by Mr. Astor. J. D. Perry, the Boston sculptor, has 
returned to Rome. Foley has recently finished a model of Stone- 
wall Jackson. Miss Vinnie Ream has made a bust of Thaddeus 
Stevens, which is highly spoken of. Miss Julia Griffin, a young 
and talented sculptor of New York, has recently modeled from life 
very successful busts of Mayor Havemeyer, Dr. Fuller-Walker, 
President Barnard of Columbia College, and General Duryea. 



